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themselves the worry and responsibility of repairs and depreciation.
For establishments of moderate size this plan is to be commended.
It is generally found that for journeys of 20 miles or more
a load of 4 tons on a motor is more economical than the use of
horses and carts. For shorter journeys, the load multiplied by
the journey must not be less than 60, so that the critical point
is 5 tons for 12 miles, 6 tons for 10 miles, and so on, though with
improved construction this may be reduced. For a number of
journeys in quick succession and on good roads, a 6-ton lorry
when fully loaded should be able to make at least four journeys
of five miles each in a day, but much depends on the facility with
which it is loaded and unloaded. The use of additional bodies,
which can be lifted on and off the chassis by means of a crane,
greatly facilitates loading. Special care is required to ensure a
minimum amount of time being spent in loading and unloading,
as during this time the driver's wages and the interest and deprecia-
tion charges on the lorry are earning nothing.
As regards the size and type of motor, it may be taken roughly
that loads under 5 tons are most economically carried on the motor
itself, but larger loads are best distributed between the motor and
a trailer. The relative advantages of oil (petrol or paraffin) over
steam are most marked in the smaller loads (10 tons and under),
and are chiefly due to economy of power-production per ton-mile,
to the rapidity of starting, and to the smaller cost of attendance.
For larger engines, the cost of petrol is too great for economy,
but if an engine burning heavy oil could be constructed, or producer
gas could be used, the adoption of the heavier type of motor wagon
would make progress.
Water carriage is deservedly popular where it is feasible, as
it is cheap. The chief disadvantages of this means of transport
are the low level at which the material must necessarily be delivered
and the slowness of the transit.
Railways form the chief means of transport over long distances,
and for economical working it is, therefore, advisable to have a
siding in the yard whenever possible. Miniature railways are a
feature of some sand pits and quarries, the locomotives being driven
by steam, oil, or electricity, according to local conditions. With
the rapid increase in the general use of petrol motors, their applica-
tion in the quarry is only a matter of time. They are excellent
for loads up to about 5 tons, but for greater loads small steam-
driven locomotives or electric motors are usually cheaper in use,
though not in the first cost. When the delays connected with
arranging large numbers of wagons into trains and redistributing
them are considered, it is often found that several smaller motors
driven by youths will move the material more rapidly, more
conveniently, and at less cost than a locomotive.